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IN FEBRUARY, 1890, Mark Twain published in Harper's Magazine an 
article called ‘‘A Majestic Literary Fossil.” The literary fossil described 
is Dr. Robert James’s Medicinal Dictionary, which had been published 
a century and a half earlier. ‘If it had been sent against the Pretender’s 
troops,’ says Mark Twain, ‘‘there would not have been a single survivor. 
In 1861 this deadly book was still working the cemeteries—down in 
Virginia. For three generations and a half it has been going quietly 
along, enriching the earth with its slain.” The article describes the heroic 
measures employed in the past in the treatment of disease. It does not 
reveal Mark Twain at his cleverest, nor does the paper do justice to 
Robert James. In a story of James’s life, it deserves mention because 
Mark Twain's report was virtually the last flicker of fame for one who 
was regarded by his contemporaries as having established a claim to im- 
mortality. The Dictionary contains many such curious and even monstrous 
formulas as those described by Mark Twain, but it is not to be supposed 
that this fact convicts James of a want of professional knowledge. The 
Dictionary represented the best medical opinion of his day. 

Robert James was born in Kinvaston, Staffordshire, in 1705. He 
attended the grammar school at Lichfield and there he came to know 
Samuel Johnson, whose friendship he retained to the end of his life. 
Cambridge University conferred a degree in medicine upon him in 1728. 
Some years later he settled permanently in London, where, after a long 
period of obscurity, he came to be known as an able and successful 
physician. At the outset of his career he eked out the income from his 
practice by writing for the booksellers and fared very much as other 
Grub Street writers did. The turning point in his life came in 1743, 


* For portrait, see Medical Library and Historical Journal, 5:198, 1907. 
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when he published the first volume of the Medicinal Dictionary, a work 
to be complete in three folio volumes. In the same year he first com- 
pounded a fever remedy, which he patented in 1746. He was so fortunate 
as to persuade John Newbery, the publisher, to enter into a contract with 
him for its sale, a piece of good luck which he ever after attributed to his 
having found a horseshoe on the day of his first interview with New- 
bery. His affairs prospered after he entered into this partnership. It is 
true that he was accused of disingenuousness in the patenting of the 
remedy, of having stolen the formula from a German chemist, and of 
having, on occasions, indifferent success in the use of the fever powders; 
but the eighteenth century was a controversial age. Bitter accusations 
were sometimes made with little justification, and were usually borne 
with a fair amount of equanimity. James was restive under the criticism 
he received; he was goaded into retaliation through the press; but he 
was not materially injured by it. The pen frequently came to the aid of 
the pestle in the years which followed, his own pen and that of: Francis 
Newbery; and pen and pestle worked together for the good of Dr. James 
and the Newbery house. The story of James’s life, from the beginning 
of his association with the publisher, is largely the story of the defense 
of the fever medicine and of its increasing fame. 

Dr. James’s reputation has not endured. He made no contribution to 
medical science which would bring him lasting honor. But in his own 
day, he was a person of considerable significance. As a physician, he ex- 
erted a wide influence and he made a respectable contribution to medical 
literature; as the acquaintance, and in some cases the valued friend, of 
members of the great intellectual circles of the time, he left his mark 
upon literary and bookselling annals. To lose sight of James is to re- 
linquish much that is interesting and enlightening in connection with 
eighteenth century England. He is now reduced to a minor place in the 
record of medicine. James is mentioned, in the more complete histories of 
medicine, for two achievements, the compiling of a competent though 
not brilliant medical dictionary, and the inventing and patenting of the 
two proprietary medicines, James’s fever powders and James’s fever pills. 
For the former achievement he is justly praised, but for the latter he is 
usually relegated to a place among the charlatans. A discussion of his 
career falls naturally into two divisions, James as the historiographer of 
medicine and James as the owner of a widely advertised proprietary 
remedy. 

A number of features belonging to the Dictionary characterize it as 
the work of another age: the hundred page introductory history of physic, 
over half of which is devoted to pre-Christian practitioners; the dispro- 
portionate amount of space given to herbs and prescriptions; the de- 
tailed biographies; the case histories told in so leisurely a manner as to 
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admit comments upon the piety and worldly condition of the patients; 
and the great number of folk remedies and magic prescriptions dis- 
cussed, though not approved. The work seems intended for reading 
rather than reference, though there is a brief index at the end of the 
third volume and there are occasional references from one term to an- 
other. Subjects which suggest brevity and precision in their treatment are 
written of discursively. In discussing anatomy,” James divides the subject 
into eight or nine parts (blood, skin, membranous parts, nervous system, 
etc.) each of which leads him afield into related matters. He adds an 
argument for the necessity of bleeding, a few comments in praise of 
Harvey and some paragraphs concerning the usefulness of a knowledge 
of anatomy, a subject seemingly in question at that time. 

The fact that James recommends bleeding is not surprising—it 1s 
well known that phlebotomy was regarded as being indicated in the 
presence of any one of a large number of symptoms in his time—but his 
confidence in it is so great as to justify some of Mark Twain’s comments 
on the subject. He recommends withdrawal of blood in such quantities 
as must, if his advice were followed, have proved debilitating to the 
patient. In a case of rheumatism,* he recommends that ten ounces of 
blood be taken from the arm on the side affected, the operation to be 
repeated the day following, a third time a day or two thereafter and a 
fourth time a few days later. ‘There is not a more excellent, instantane- 
ous, and efficacious Remedy,” he says of phlebotomy, ‘for removing 
various diseases.’’* 

Many terms besides phlebotomy, familiar only historically now, are 
in evidence in the Dictionary. Quinine, known as Peruvian bark, is men- 
tioned as a new and powerful drug of uncertain efficacy. The word 
humours has as firm a place in James’s terminology as it did with Burton 
of The Anatomy of Melancholy a century earlier; it seems to have for 
him the same meaning as it did for the earlier writer. ‘The Doctrine of 
Humours,” so the article on the subject runs, “is of great Advantage in 
investigating the Natures of those Diseases, which may be foreseen to 
arise from, and be most incident to, each particular Temperamentum.’”’ 
The formulas for certain remedies further justify Mark Twain’s animad- 
versions upon the Dictionary; though in this, as in other matters, James 
is merely prescribing according to the accepted theories of his time. 
Some of these recipes read like the contents of the witches’ brew in 
Macbeth, and are almost too harrowing to dwell upon. An extract on 
the treatment of intermittent fevers will indicate how rich in resources 
the pharmacopoeia was; though, as the ingredients are from the vegeta- 
ble and mineral kingdoms, the quotation does not reveal the apothecary 
at his worst. 


The Cure, therefore, requires that we should use aperient, saline, alcaline, 
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aromatic, mineral, diluting, mild, and oleous Substances, Heat, Motion, Fomen- 
tation, and Friction, during the Intermission, or in the first Stage. The Medicines 
of this Kind are all Tachenius’s Salts of Herbs, the most considerable of 
which, are obtained from Wormwood, Carduus Benedictus, and Stalks of 
Beans; Nitre, antimoniated Nitre; diaphorated Nitre unwashed; Sal Am- 
moniac; Sal Prunella; and Sal Polychrestus; Tartarus Tartarisatus; Salt of Tar 
reduced to a saponaceous Mass with Oil of Turpentine; and the parts of all 
the aromatic Herbs, especially of those which are resolvent.® 


Not a little space in the Dictionary is devoted to magic remedies 
which would not now be mentioned in a work of this kind. James is not 
credulous; he denies the efficacy of these treatments; but he describes 
them in detail. It is obvious that a belief in magic was still common among 
the people and James suggests that this belief was encouraged by certain 
unprincipled physicians. He quotes frequently from Paracelsus, 1493- 
1541, whom he praises for certain achievements, though he is un- 
equivocal in his condemnation of the Swiss doctor’s more outrageous 
claims. The doctrine of signatures, the formulas for universal solvents 
and universal remedies, and the use of the bezoar, all come from 
Paracelsus. To the bezoar James ascribes certain natural curative proper- 
ties, but he denies its having any supernatural effect. He quotes Paracelsus 
on the subject of attractives, a quotation containing particularly absurd 
statements, and then disposes of him in a single sentence. 

Notwithstanding the Gravity and Air of Importance which it is sometimes 
expected a Physician should assume, as there is no Crime, or even Indecency, 
in Laughing, I have inserted the preceding Paragraphs from Paracelsus.’ 


Commentators upon the Dictionary call attention to the fact that it 
is almost altogether a compilation. This is true and the fact that the 
ends of quotations are not clearly marked makes it difficult to distinguish 
the original matter from that which is quoted. A part of James’s 
information, however, is gleaned from his own experience and an ex- 
amination of material of this kind throws light upon the experimental 
methods of the day. In discussing various schools of thought, the Dog- 
matists, the Empiricists, and the Methodists, James argues for the value 
of experience guided by reason. His recommendations are rational 
enough, but his manner of conducting experiments and applying reason 
to the results falls short of an acceptable scientific method of procedure. 
Medicine in the eighteenth century was still regarded, even by its prac- 
titioners, as an art rather than a science; luck and inspiration were 
invoked as readily as knowledge. In the paragraphs on the bite of the 
viper,* James describes an experiment he made with chickens. After the 
viper-bitten chickens died, he dissected them and found the blood co- 
agulated. He argues from this, without further experiment, that warm 
oil applied to the chickens would have cured them. He adds that he does 
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not know why hot oil prevents coagulation of the blood, but that it does. 
In another section, he discusses the bite of the asp. “It is probable,’’ he 
writes, ‘that annointing the injured Part with common Oil of Olives 
by a warm Fire, would cure the Bite of the Asp, as it does that of the 
Viper.’’* There is no mention of the experiment upon which this con- 
clusion is based, but there is a reference to the article Aleipha. The same 
advice is given for the treatment of the bite of the rattlesnake.’° Turning 
to the pages on the tarantula,"' the reader expects a conclusion, by 
analogy, that the same remedy is effective against its bite, but he is 
disappointed. The existence of the spider, as well as the remedial effect 
of the dance popularly supposed to be the result and cure of its bite, is 
dismissed as a superstition. 

The Medicinal Dictionary is not an original or even a very well syn- 
thesized contribution to knowledge, but even so it is an impressive work. 
Considered as almost altogether the work of one compiler,’? and he a 
comparatively young man, it seems monumental. The labor of collecting 
the material must have been great, much greater than it would have been 
at a later period when the task of research had been made easier by the 
extensive indexing of printed knowledge. It seems that James went 
about his work painstakingly. In the Preface, he apologizes for the 
delay in the appearance of the volumes. After a few numbers of the 
Dictionary had come out, he heard of the publication of a work which 
he wanted to examine before he placed his own volumes before the 
public. He examined it and made a careful revision of the Dictionary 
in conformity with the information he had acquired. There is a sug- 
gestion of wistfulness in his comment upon the resources at the com- 
mand of the physician whose knowledge had placed his own at fault. 
“Dr. Rieger . . . liv’d in a Bookseller’s House,” he says, “where he had 
the Use of the best Collection of Medicinal Authors that was ever ex- 
posed to Sale in Europe; an Advantage which I never had the Satisfaction 
of enjoying.” 

Although, as the author of the Medicinal Dictionary, Dr. James com- 
mands respect, his position as the inventor of the fever powders is 
equivocal. As the owner of a proprietary medicine, he is likely to be 
regarded as a charlatan and, in fact, is often so spoken of by those who 
mention him now. It should be remembered, however, that there was 
nothing rigid about medical standards in his day. Compared with many 
respected physicians of his time, James seems above the average in pro- 
fessional qualification and in his regard for ethics. It is not certain that 
Goldsmith ever received a degree in medicine,‘ although he alternated 
its practise with literary work early in his career. Sir William Read 
made a swift transition from a tailor’s trade to an oculist’s profession. 
He established his reputation by employing one Grub Street writer to 
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compose for him a pamphlet on the diseases of the eye and another to 
praise it. The peak of his success was reached when he was appointed 
oculist to George I. Joshua Ward, first a dry-salter, then a dabbler in 
politics, made his fortune and a respectable place for himself in the 
world by the sale of antimonial pills and drops. Of James, it can be said 
that he was a competent and properly qualified physician. So far as the 
selling of patent medicines is concerned, no stigma was fastened upon 
the practise at that time. Doctors often compounded their own medicines 
and a large part of their income derived, and was expected to derive, 
from the sale of remedies. The step from the compounding and selling 
of medicines to the ownership of secret formulas was not a very con- 
siderable one. Dr. Mead, fashionable physician, collector of coins and 
antiquities and patron of the arts, had a medicine which he claimed 
would cure the bite of mad dogs. 

James was elated when he completed the arrangements for the sale 
of his fever powders through the Newbery house but he was probably 
not astonished. It was not an unusual thing in the eighteenth century 
for publishers to engage in retail as well as wholesale trade in books 
and to add to these two employments a flourishing business in medicines. 
Newbery was well aware of the value of remedies as a sideline to 
publishing, though the affinity between the two is not clear to us now. 
Before he went to London, he had, at Reading, an agreement with John 
Hooper for the sale of the latter’s pills. At the time of the contract with 
James, the publisher was dealing in at least twelve other patent medicines 
and engaged in the sale of many more during the course of his career. 
His contact with James, however, seems to have been of especially great 
mutual benefit. 

John Newbery was the better known of the two contracting parties. 
He is remembered now as the first publisher to make a specialty of books 
for children and his name was honored in the establishment of the New- 
bery prize in 1921, a prize awarded to the writer of the best juvenile 
book of each year. His contemporaries also were impressed with the 
value of the work he did. Goldsmith pays tribute to him in The Vicar 
of Wakefield, describing him as, ‘the philanthropic bookseller in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard who has written so many little books for children.’’”’ 
Other writers, who were children during the flourishing period of the 
Newbery establishment, speak with nostalgic affection of those “‘waist- 
coat pocket books” bound in flowered Dutch paper. But Newbery was 
a good business man as well as a philanthropic bookseller and he knew 
the value of advertising. The advertisements for the books for children 
are, indeed, of more interest today than are the books themselves. The 
hero of one story pays pleasant tribute to the other products of the 
Newbery press, and, in at least one book, there is an effective puff for 
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Dr. James’s fever powders. The bookseller did not neglect the fever 
powder angle of his business. He sent a letter to the guardians of the 
poor in a certain district, advising them to buy large quantities of James’s 
powders, which, he assured them, if freely administered would save 
them much illness and consequent expense. As the nostrum was to be 
used for charitable purposes, he offered to reduce the price. 

Charles Welsh, in his Bookseller of the Last Century, gives a de- 
tailed account of the contract between James and Newbery. The agree- 
ment was that Newbery was to have the sole sale of the powders for 
twenty-one years, James to furnish them for 8d. per box, each box con- 
taining four doses. At the time of Welsh’s writing (c.1885) a dose 
of the powders, made up by James, was still in existence. James was 
free to prescribe his nostrum to his patients, but in a different form, 
and he was not to undersell Newbery. The bookseller was equally bound 
not to disclose the secret of the remedy. The medicine consisted of 
antimony and phosphate of lime, and was a powerful depressant. Meth- 
ods of treating fevers changed, and James’s powders came to be re- 
garded as dangerous; but their popularity as a remedy survived both 
James and Newbery by many years. 

The fever powders were widely known and widely used. They came 
in for harsh criticism, often from rival patent owners, but the resultant 
publicity seems to have increased rather than diminished their popularity. 
Perhaps the most unfortunate incident wherein they figured was in 
connection with the death of Goldsmith. Goldsmith had unbounded 
faith in Dr. James and his remedies. During his last illness, he insisted 
upon taking the powders, against the advice of his physician and the 
attending apothecary, and the medicine is supposed to have hastened 
his death. Goldsmith’s assertion that Mr. Hawes, the apothecary, had 
substituted some other remedy for James’s called forth a reply in print 
from Hawes. The matter was taken up by others, among them Reynolds 
and Burke, and the apothecary was vindicated. Newbery, the son, pub- 
lished a defense of the fever powders. The notoriety arising from this 
affair did not, apparently, affect the popular confidence in James's pow- 
ders. Biographers of Goldsmith write of James and his medicines with a 
good deal of rancor but it seems fair to assume that the ill effect of 
the powders might be attributable to Goldsmith’s mistaken self-diagnosis 
rather than to any inherently harmful quality in the drug." 

John Newbery died in 1767, and was succeeded in the bookselling 
department of his business by his nephew, Francis, and in the medical 
department by his son, Francis. Francis Newbery, the son, carried on the 
fever powder business with a cleverness not unworthy of his father. Dr. 
James was growing old and it occurred to Newbery that even the in- 
ventor of the famous powders must prove mortal. He hit upon a plan 
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for the continued popularity of the nostrum which must have required a 
good deal of delicacy in its execution, but which he had no trouble in 
carrying out. He induced the doctor to make up vast quantities of the 
medicine, enough to supply his customers for years to come, so that 
there would be no doubt in the public mind, after James’s death, as to 
the accuracy with which it was compounded. Furthermore, Newbery 
suspected that a certain chemist, formerly in the employ of James, 
planned after the death of the physician to claim a knowledge of the 
formula and to sell the medicine in competition with the Newbery house. 
To guard against this contingency, James made affidavit that the chemist 
had never compounded the remedy and had no knowledge of the secret. 
Matters fell out as Francis Newbery had foreseen. James died in 1776. 
His former employee claimed to be the only possessor of the true for- 
mula; Newbery produced the affidavit; the chemist asserted that James 
was of unsound mind at the time of his swearing to the statement; 
James's physicians assured the public that their patient was sane up 
to the time of his death. The quarrel reached the public print. Johnson 
entered the lists, on Newbery’s side, and the consumers of the powders 
were convinced that Newbery should continue to enjoy their patronage. 

If James is convicted of unethical practise in his ownership of a pat- 
ent medicine, he is self-convicted. In the Dictionary, he goes rather 
thoroughly into the subject of proprietary medicines. His attitude to- 
ward them is very like that which a present day physician would be 
expected to take. He writes with disapproval of Mr. Ward’s'’ pills 
and Dr. Hayward’s powder. He adds, 


With respect to Patents for Medicines in general, it is to be observed, that 
it is not very easy to come to a Knowledge of the real Efficacy of such Remedies ; 
for in the first Place, it is not always certain, that the Cases which are published 
by the Proprietors, are literally True in every Circumstance; or, tho’ they 
are, we should only hear of those Cases which were attended with Success, 
whereas a thousand Cases, where the Remedy had no good Effect, would be 
suppressed. 

There are, however, People enough in the World, of more Faith than 
Understanding, to make it worth the while of designing Men, to vend for 
Secrets the most common Preparations of the Shops, to their own Benefit at 
least, because the Prices of these Secrets are usually very exorbitant.'* 


The Dictionary, it will be remembered, was published in the same 
year that James first compounded his own antimonial powders. There 
is no way to discover how James reconciled his opinion of patent medi- 
cines to his ownership of them, or to know whether he regarded his 
powders as so exceptional in excellence as to justify the vending of 
them. Possibly he could not withstand the spirit of his times or adhere 
to a code stricter than that upheld by other physicians. 
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Considerations of the ethics of selling patent medicines seem not to 
have troubled James’s friends and patients. There are testimonials to 
the efficacy of the fever powders which put to shame, both by the ex- 
travagance of the statements and the brilliance of the names subscribed, 
the endorsements of modern advertising. And these testimonials were 
freely and voluntarily given. Christopher Smart was one of the most 
enthusiastic advocates of the remedy. He dedicated to James his Hymn 
to the Supreme Being in paragraphs of which the following sentences are 
a fair sample. 


.. . I think myself bound by all the ties of gratitude, to render my next 
acknowledgments to you, who, under God, restored me to health from as 
violent and dangerous a disorder as perhaps ever man survived... . 

If it be meritorious to have investigated medicines for the cure of distempers, 
either overlooked or disregarded by all your predecessors, millions yet unborn 
will celebrate the man, who wrote the Medicinal Dictionary, and invented the 
Fever Powder.'® 


If Smart’s prophecy was not fulfilled, it must have been none the less 
flattering at the time. 

Boswell quotes Samuel Johnson frequently with reference to Dr. 
James. Johnson added luster to the reputation of the Medicinal Diction- 
ary by writing its dedication, addressed to the eminent Dr. Mead, for 
which labor he received five guineas from James. He remarked con- 
cerning the physician, when telling Boswell about this dedication, ‘‘No 
man brings more mind to his profession.” He speaks of him again as, 
“Dr. James, whose skill in physick will be long remembered.’’*' That he 
occasionally finds fault with James’s conduct, makes his praise of James 
seem the more sincere. He is severe with him because he has refused 
to pay for three box-office tickets which he took to Miss Williams's 
benefit, and he adds, “It is a strange fellow.”*? Unfortunately for my 
contention that James’s literary acquaintances were unanimous in their 
praise of the fever powders, Johnson casts a dissenting vote. His opinion 
must be quoted, though the quotation, unlike the others given, does not 
read like a testimonial in an advertisement. 

I never thought well of Dr. James’s compounded medicines ; his ingredients 
appear to me sometimes inefficacious and trifling, and sometimes heterogeneous 
and destructive of each other. This prescription exhibits a composition of 
about three hundred and thirty grains, in which there are four grains of 
emetick tartar, and six drops (of) the baick tincture. He that writes these 
surely writes for show. The basis of his medicine is the gum ammoniacum, 
which dear Dr. Lawrence used to give, but of which I never saw any effect. 
We will, if you please, let this medicine alone.?* 


If Johnson’s praise is measured, Horace Walpole’s is boundless. His 
often quoted assertion that he would take James’s powders if the house 
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were on fire, and his expression of regret that they were not given to 
Madame Du Deffand when she was dying, need not be repeated here. 
A single quotation, taken from a letter to the Rev. William Cole, will 
show clearly enough to what an extent he had faith in Dr. James and 
Dr. James’s remedies. 

Your illness, dear Sir, is the worst excuse you could make me; and the 
worse as you may be well in a night, if you will, by taking six grains of James's 
powder. He cannot cure death; but he can most complaints that are not 
mortal, or chronical.4 


Fanny Burney, no less than Walpole, entertained an unlimited con- 
fidence in the fever powders. In the early Burney diaries, we read that 
Dr. James, as represented by his invention, has found his way into the 
Royal Palace. “He (the king), . . . began to give her (Mrs. Delaney) 
an account of the Princess Elizabeth, who once again was recovering, 
and trying, at present, James’s powders.”’*® We learn from a later entry 
the success of the treatment. ‘He was full of joy for the Princess Eliza- 
beth. He had been to the lower Lodge, and found her in a sweet sleep, 
and she was now, he said, in a course of James’s powders, from which 
he hoped her perfect restoration.”** Many years later, Fanny Burney, 
now Madame D’ Arblay, had not lost confidence in the nostrum. She went 
to France to join her husband. Alexander, their son, fell sick on the 
journey. ‘A fever,” she writes, ‘now took the place of our hopes, and 
but for my faith in my experienced success with James’s powders, I 
should have been terrified beyond expression. I gave him 3 grains, and 
the quickness with which the fever subsided was exactly proportioned 
to the rapidity with which it had broken out.’’** 

The remedy is mentioned, as an article familiar to the public, in 
the fiction of the day, notably in Fielding’s Amelia. The arrival of 
succor, in the person of Dr. Harrison, to the distressed Amelia, is some- 
what circuitously announced as a cordial which revived the heroine. 
“What this cordial was, we shall inform the reader in due time. In 
the meanwhile he must suspend his curiosity; and the gentlemen at 
White’s may lay wagers whether it was Ward’s pill or Dr. James’s 
powder.”’** Incidentally, the powder must have remained a familiar 
household remedy well into the nineteenth century; for Samuel Butler 
mentions it, rather noncommitally, in The Way of All Flesh. ‘“The 
child was puny, white and sickly, so they sent continually for the 
doctor, who dosed him with calomel and James’s powder.”’”® 

But it is, appropriately enough, in one of the books from the New- 
bery press that we find the most memorable tribute to Dr. James’s 
fever powders, a tribute written by that ‘‘very great Writer of very 
little Books’’ who first told the story of Goody Two-Shoes. Modern 
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editions of the story usually omit the passage, as it has no meaning for 
twentieth century children; but historians of juvenile literature dwell 
upon it as the source of an interesting bit of information concerning 
the book trade in Goldsmith’s time. Whether the passage was inspired 
by Goldsmith’s confidence in the powder, or whether it was inserted 
as an advertising measure by the clever bookseller, we need not inquire. 
Margery Two-Shoes was an orphan. Her mother’s death was subse- 
quent to that of her father, the unhappy woman having gone into a 
decline brought on by grief. But the death of Margery’s father was 
in itself fortuitous. It would have been both easy and sensible to pro- 
vide against the onslaught of a fever by the purchase of a few inexpen- 
sive packets at the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. This precaution 
was not taken, however, and the consequences were fatal. Goody’s 
father was ‘‘seized with a violent Fever in a Place where Dr. James’s 
Powder was not to be had, and where he died miserably.’’*° 
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AFTERTHOUGHT OR A MEMORANDUM ON 
MEDICAL POETS* 


By MERRILL Moore, M.D. 


COMMENT on medical poetry in general cannot be too favorable. There 
are several obvious explanations for this. First, doctors are not often 
practicing poets and poets are not often practicing physicians. These 
two facts put the poet-physician immediately in a minority group and 
subject to a minority report. The statistics on this are vague but the best 
indications are that the percentage of doctors who are poets is 0.000001. 

On the other hand, everyone is a poet at heart, of course, from 
the elevator man to the president im spe if not mm re, in appreciation 
if not in production. 

It is probably due to this fact that poets do occur among physicians 
and vice versa. But by and large the poetic productions of physicians 
are quite discouraging and thin and are often stamped or stereotyped 
with emotional clichés. 

The physician sees the poetry of life but usually he cannot record 
it. When he tries to record it, he is often frustrated by the enormous- 
ness of the task he has undertaken and the limitations of his armamen- 
tarium. This is perfectly natural. If you combed the entire literature 
of the English-speaking world, most of the really good poetry can be 
bound in a relatively small volume. Palgrave’s for example. 

Poetry in that way is like radium. A large amount of the uranium 
bearing ore is required to produce a tiny quantity of the radio-active 
material. 

And good poetry is radio-active 

Reading Mrs. McDonough’s book has given me a vast respect for 
her and the enormous field she has gleaned for this small harvest. This 
book represents the untiring search of one lone Ruth who stands alone 
at the front of this volume amidst the fields of alien corn. Her search 
and her gleaning has led her through 20 cities through countless li- 
braries over a period of years. 

This book has been a long time a-borning. 

Most ‘medical poetry”’ is junk and Miss McDonough has found this 

* Notes for an epilogue to be used later in a book of poems by physicians col- 
lected by Mary Lou McDonough of Washington, D.C. This book, untitled as yet, is 


scheduled for publication in the fall or winter of 1941 by C. C Thomas & Company 
of Springfield, Illinois. 
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out. She has spared the reader ten poems for everyone she has in- 
cluded. But she has managed to get together most of the poems that do 
represent the best in the tradition of medical literature. 

The general poet (not the medical poet) faces the eternal task of 
finding beauty or suffering to express it poetically. 

The task of the medical poet is somewhat different. At least his 
situation is different and it may be a handicap. 

First, he is himself, to begin with, a special sort of man (for only 
a special sort of man ‘‘goes in for’ medicine). Then he is subjected to 
a special sort of training or mental discipline. The medical education 
such as it is (and that has varied considerably in the last 10 centuries) 
is not conducive to the formation or maintenance of a poetic imagination. 

Then he, as a physician, faces a special way of life, a life of sacrifice 
to some extent and service to other extents. 

The practice of medicine subjects the physician to various types of 
personal frustrations that are peculiar to the physician’s daily routine. 

Lastly, as long as he lives and practices medicine daily, he has to face 
suffering, pain, disease, death, and destruction. This process goes on 
constantly and continuously. 

If the average man is a harp on whom nature occasionally plays, 
the physician is an instrument on whom the emotions are played con- 
tinuously during his waking hours and that is not too good for any man. 

And doctors are notorious for not taking a vacation and it is 
usually in vacations or in leisure time that the creative functions express 
themselves in the production of poetry. 

All of this kind of life, this pattern of experience tends to make 
the physician’s personality rigid or warped. Some remain childish or 
escape into well-known neurotic patterns; many become strong and 
mature. 

We do not exactly know what happens to the physician who be- 
comes a poet. It may be an atypical kind of development that he under- 
goes. Part of him becomes mature as a professional man but part of him 
(what the psychoanalyst would call the infantile) remains childish 
or child-like and plays with poetry. It is fortunate for the physician that 
he has this outlet. His poetry is probably more important to him than 
it is to other people as an emotional interest or an expression of his 
feelings and inner personality which most of the time he has to re- 
press behind the facade or mask of his professional personality. 

This may be what makes the writing of poetry especially interesting 
(and literary production in general interesting) to physicians and it 
may be the point that distinguishes them from their fellow-poets who 
are not physicians. 
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We should study the physician who is a poet more as well as all 
poets. We should study all poets more and all physicians and all people 
and their personalities for that matter if we are ever going to know 
what poetry really means and what poetry really is. 

The poet-physician tells us something about himself in the poetry he 
leaves behind for us to read but he, alas, is gone and not available 
for questioning. We can say that what he writes about is essentially the 
same as all poets write about or what poets in general write about. 

The way he writes is possibly a little different. 

As a human being, he is interested in people and ideas, especially 
relative to well-being. 

The physician-poet on the other hand is more realistic and char- 
acterological than the general non-medical poet. 

"Also, the physician-poet does not quite reach the peaks of spiritual 
elation and emotional release (or the depths) that a Byron or a Shelley 
achieves. 

By and large, the medical poet is not quite so poetic a poet and not 
quite so successful a poet as the general poet is. 

In this sense I think that the medical poet is inferior to the general 
poet at least to the superior prototype of the general poet and to some 
extent medical education is a handicap in the production of poetry as 
it may be in the development of the personality. 











SHOULD THE MEDICAL LIBRARY BE A 
TEACHING INSTITUTION? 


By CoL. HAROLD W. JONES 
Librarian, Army Medical Library 


IN THE LAST FEW YEARS and during his present tenure in the Army 
Medical Library the Librarian has often discussed the possibility of 
utilizing the great resources of the Library in some form of teaching 
Beyond a few lectures and talks by the Librarian to classes of the various 
Army and Navy Service Schools, such as to the Army Medical and 
Veterinary Schools, the Naval Medical School, and an occasional medical 
school class, there has been no attempt to develop the subject. The talks 
given were informal and rudimentary and were confined mainly to 
acquainting the students with the scope of the collection and the method 
of using the Index Catalogue. 

It is not intended to provide the answer here but perhaps there is 
justification in putting into print some of the ideas which have lain 
dormant for several years, in the minds of the Librarian and the staff 
of the Army Medical Library. Considering that the Army Medical Li- 
brary is Federally supported, what are the possibilities for its develop- 
ment as a teaching institution? 

Before we can profitably discuss even briefly, the r6le which such a 
library as this can fill in the domain of teaching, we should keep clearly 
in mind that libraries except in the occasional instance are not to be 
thought of merely as depositories of books, or as documentation centers. 
They should be agencies for the dissemination of knowledge and for 
the education of the community which they serve. 

In the case of the Army Medical Library which serves the nation 
as a whole the community includes many members of professions outside 
that of medicine and any teaching activity necessarily must be organized 
to include all categories of professional men. For the purpose of con- 
sideration the Editor of the Index Catalogue and I believe that any 
organized teaching should include at least four divisions or classes. 
Naturally no tuition fee could be considered and instruction would have 
to be voluntary, the members of the staff giving instruction either on 
their own or on Government time and without compensation. Again 
the instruction necessarily would be given with the understanding that 
the orderly operation of the Library should not be interfered with. 
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As we see it, the teaching could be given according to the program 
as follows, no schedule of hours being considered. 

1. A post graduate training course in medical librarianship for 
young graduates of accepted library schools. 

2. A seminary type of instruction in reference methods of medical 
literature for medical officers of the U. S. Army, Navy, Public Health, 
and possibly other physicians or medical students interested. 

3. Weekly or semi-monthly meetings and informal talks on recent 
advances in medicine as found in the extensive current acquisitions in 
the Library, for members of the medical and allied professions. 

4. Lectures at certain times but not too frequent, on popular 
medical topics, for the laity. 

No attempt is made here to elaborate any details of the proposed 
instruction. Neither has any consideration been given to the teaching 
of medical history since this is within the province of a university and 
has no particular place in the independent library. It is enough to 
recognize the validity of the proposal in its broad aspect or to decide 
that independent libraries have no business to be giving instruction. 
There is no doubt that the facilities for such an educational program 
exist in these great libraries. How are they to be implemented? 

The demand for such a program is partly in existence, no doubt, 
but in part it must be created. For a number of years medical librarians 
in various sections of the country have been aware of the need of a central 
training institution where young graduates of library schools could 
learn the special problems and methods of medical libraries. At present, 
as far as we know, no such types of special training as are suggested here 
can be made available. Practically the only bar to the inauguration of 
this form of teaching at the Army Medical Library is the limitation in 
space. We have now the material, we can provide the personnel—we 
need only the building and the actual teaching room. 

The need for training physicians, especially those engaged in writing, 
is felt chiefly by the medical librarians themselves. No university gives 
to medical students a regular course in reference methods, or on how to 
use the existing sources of information to medical students. Neither are 
the “News” and “‘Abstract’”” columns of our many medical periodicals 
suitable means for informing the medical profession of the rapid ad- 
vances made in medicine. It is therefore reasonably certain that such 
an educational program as outlined here would be welcome. It seems 
just as certain that it would be of benefit to the Nation. 








NOTES ON “COLLECTED PAPERS” 


By Henry R. Viets, M.D. 
Librarian, Boston Medical Library 


STIMULATED by Marmoy’s paper, ‘Are ‘Collected Papers’ wanted?” in 
the March, 1940, issue of the Bulletin, the author instituted a rapid 
investigation in regard to one set of ‘Collected Papers,” published 
from 1930 to 1940 under his direction. The yearly volume emanated 
from the Department of Diseases of the Nervous System, Harvard 
Medical School and consisted of fifty to eighty bound reprints of papers 
written by members of the Department in any one year, plus the usual 
title page, table of contents, and a complete bibliography of each mem- 
ber giving the titles of all his works even if the articles were not re- 
printed or contained in the volume. The ‘Collected Papers’ therefore 
reflected the activity of the Department and gave reference to all pub- 
lished works by its members. The book was sent, gratis, to about 240 
individuals and libraries each year. 
The following letter was sent to forty librarians in 1939: 


NOTE IN REGARD TO COLLECTED PAPERS 
DEPARTMENT OF DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 
HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 


To Librarians formerly Receiving Copies: 

Notification has been received, from time to time that some librarians 
would prefer to have the reprints now collected and bound sent to them 
separately. These volumes are difficult to classify and apparently find their way 
to the shelves of libaries without being used. I should like to have a report 
from librarians in regard to this matter. If it is more convenient for them to 
have the reprints unbound, there is no reason why they should not be sent 
to them in that manner. Would you be good enough to answer the following 
questions: 

(1) Do you find these reprints of use to your readers? 

(2) Would you prefer to have them in the present state or sent to you 

unbound ? 

(3) In the latter case, would you wish to have the table of contents and the 

appended bibliographies of the members of the Department in addition 
to the reprints themselves ? 


The following thirty-six libraries replied: Academy of Medicine, To- 
ronto; American Medical Association, Chicago; Army Medical Library, 
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Washington; Bellevue Psychopathic Hospital, New York; Boston Med- 
ical Library; Cleveland Medical Library; Columbia University Medical 
Library, New York; College of Physicians, Philadelphia; John Crerar 
Library, Chicago; Faculty of Medicine Library, Paris; Harvard Medical 
School, Boston; Karolinski Institute, Stockholm; Lane Medical Library, 
San Francisco; Los Angeles County Medical Association; McGill Med- 
ical Library, Montreal; McLean Hospital, Waverly, Massachusetts; Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota; Medical and Chirurgical Faculty, Balti- 
more; County of Kings Medical Society, Brooklyn; Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, Boston; Montefiore Hospital, New York; Academy of 
Medicine, New York; New York Psychiatric Institute; Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, New York; Peiping Union Medical 
College; Pilgrim State Hospital, Long Island, New York; Royal College 
of Physicians, Dublin; Royal College of Physicians, London; Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Royal Society of Medicine, London; 
Bureau of Science, Manila; Sedgwick County Medical Society, Wichita, 
Kansas; University of California Medical School, San Francisco; Wit- 
waterstrand Medical Library, Johannesburg; Worcester State Hospital, 
Worcester, Massachusetts; and Yale Medical Library, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 

The libraries were of various types: university, institute, hospital, 
society or independent, situated both in this country and abroad. It was 
felt that the survey, although not very large, was representative and 
the results could be interpreted as reflecting the general opinion of 
medical librarians towards this type of literature. The answers to the 
three questions may be summarized as follows: 


1. Do you find these reprints of use to your readers? 

Of the thirty-six replies, thirty-three reported, ‘“Yes.’’ One hospital 
library said they were “extensively used” and another, a foreign institute 
library, thought them “very useful.’”’ One medical school library, how- 
ever, reported that the reprints were not useful, ‘until there is time 
for cataloguing each reprint’; another school library found them un- 
usable in the bound form and a third wanted only a list of the articles, 
without the reprints themselves. 


2. Would you prefer to have them in the present state or sent to you 
unbound? 

Of the thirty-six libraries, twenty-nine wanted the reprints in their 
present state; only six preferred them unbound. One did not want them 
in any form. The American Medical Association, as would be expected, 
wanted them unbound for their package library service. Another re- 
ported that they could be more easily classified and thus used if un- 
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3. Would you wish to have the table of contents and the appended 
bibliographies of members of the Department in addition to the reprints 
themselves? 

All libraries answered in the affimative. One library, not wanting the 
reprints, asked for the table of contents and the bibliographies. Another 
suggested that the table of contents be arranged alphabetically by authors. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It would seem from the answers of thirty-six representative libraries 
that ‘‘Collected Papers” are wanted and usually in a bound volume. Only 
one library found them of ‘‘no use.” A few preferred the reprints un- 
bound. In general the survey indicates that, in the minds of most 
librarians, ‘‘Collected Papers’ are not ‘redundant, frequently useless, 
and an unnecessary expense to the producers,” the opinion expressed by 
Marmoy. 





THE MEDICAL BOOKS OF 1940 


By JAMEs F. BALLARD 
Director, Boston Medical Library 


THIS LIST is purely a personal selection based on the books and accom- 
panying reviews which have passed through the compiler’s hands. The 
output has maintained the standard of quality of the preceding years of 
1938 and 1939 noted in the Bulletin. There has been a greater num- 
ber of new worthwhile books than in the previous years. New works 
will be considered first, followed by new editions. Comment cannot 
be made on individual items but the inclusion of a book in the list 1s 
a recommendation for its purchase. The arrangement follows the 
main schedules of the Boston Medical Library classification. 


NEW BOOKS 


REFERENCE BOOKS: Directory of medical specialists 1939; E. Hoyt, 
Legal guide for American hospitals; B. Johnson, Digest of laws and 
regulations relating to the prevention and control of syphilis and gonor- 
rhea in the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. 

HisTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND Essays: J. Galdston, Progress in medi- 
cine; E. H. Hume, The Chinese way in medicine (Clio medica series) ; 
F. J. Jirka, Doctors of destiny; E. Kramers, History of pharmacy; S. I. 
Levin and E. A. Boyden, The Kosher code of the orthodox Jew; L. May- 
nard, Bellevue; R. N. Nye, Reports on medical progress (first published 
in the New England ]. Med.); De morbis artificum, of Bernardino 
Ramazzini, translated by W. C. Wright; H. Cushing, One volume edi- 
tion of the Life of Sir Wm. Osler; J. M. T. Finney, A surgeon’s life, 
(autobiography); J. B. S. Haldane, Adventures of a biologist; P. W. 
Harrison, Doctor in Arabia; A. Nakashian, A man who found a coun- 
try; H. Zinsser, As I remember him (autobiography); H. Bashford, 
Doctors in shirt sleeves; H. Cushing, The medical career (essays). 

POPULAR BOOKS: M. Benmosche, A surgeon explains to the layman; 
A. Gasell and associates, The first five years of life; H. H. Newman, 
Multiple human births; N. Y. Academy of Medicine, The march of 
medicine. 

BioLocy: W. E. Castle, Mammalian genetics; W. T. Salter, The 
endocrine function of iodine; M. B. Visscher, Chemistry and medicine. 

SysTEMS: D. P. Barr, ed., Modern medical therapy in general prac- 
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tice, 3 v.; G. Blumer, ed., Therapeutics of internal diseases, 2 v.; J. S. 
Horsley and associates, Operative surgery, 2 v.; O. S. Lowsley and T. J. 
Kirwin, Clinical urology, 2 v.; W. B. Strand, Diagnosis and treatment 
of cardiovascular disease, 2 v. 

CLINICAL: Harvard School of Public Health, Symposium on virus 
and rickettsial diseases; B. J. Comroe, Arthritis and allied conditions; 
M. G. Wilson, Rheumatic fever; M. A. Goldzieher, The endocrine 
glands; W. G. Leaman, Management of the cardiac patient; H. Roesler, 
Atlas of cardioroentgenology; L. W. Smith and associates, Cardiovascu- 
lar-renal disease; W. C. Alvarez, An introduction to gastro-enterology; 
J. Buckstein, Clinical roentgenology of the alimentary tract; P. P. Vin- 
son, Diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the esophagus; W. Walters 
and A. M. Snell, Diseases of the gall-bladder and bile ducts; O. R. 
Langworthy, L. C. Kolb, and L. G. Lewis, Physiology of micturition; 
P. S. Pelouze, Office urology; N. A. Dayton, New facts on mental 
diseases; The hypothalamus . . . vol. 20 of the Proc. Assoc. Research in 
Nerv. and Mental Disease; H. A. McGuigan, Applied pharmacology. | 

SURGERY AND ORTHOPEDICS: H. S. and D. F. Crossen, Foreign 
bodies left in the abdomen; H. Devine, Surgery of the alimentary tract; | 











































S. Brock, ed., Injuries of the skull, brain and spinal cord; E. N. Packard 

and associates, Artificial pneumothorax; H. K. Pancoast, The head and 

neck in roentgen diagnosis; J. Scudder, Shock; F. H. Albee, Bone graft 
surgery; J. D. Ellis, ed., The injured back; P. Lewin, The foot and 
ankle, injuries, diseases; A. Steindler, Orthopedic operations; R. Watson- 
Jones, Fractures and other bone and joint injuries. 

WAR MEDICINE AND SURGERY: A. Hurst, Medical diseases of war; 
E. Miller, Ed., Neuroses in war; T. B. Nicholls, Organization, strategy and 
tactics of the army medical corps, 2 ed.; J. Trueta, Treatment of war 
wounds and fractures. 

PUBLIC HEALTH: H. Cabot, The patient’s dilemma; R. Gilbert, The 
public health nurse; N. E. Hines, Your marriage; W. G. Smillie, Public 
health administration in the United States. 

MISCELLANEOUS: E. Novak, Gynecological and obstetrical path- 
ology; R. Titus, Management of obstetrical difficulties; N. Kugelmass, 
Newer nutrition in pediatric practice; J. H. M. Macleod, Practical hand- 
book of the pathology of the skin; M. B. Sulzberger, Dermatologic 
allergy. 

NEW EDITIONS 

Basic ScIENCEs: J. C. B. Grant, A method of anatomy, 2 ed.; W. H. 
Howell, Textbook of physiology, 14 ed.; A. P. Mathews, Physiological 
chemistry, 6 ed.; S. Wright, Applied physiology, 7 ed.; W. G. Mac- 
Callum, Textbook of pathology, 7 ed. 
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MEDICINE: H. Walker, Elmer and Rose physical diagnosis, 8 ed.; 
A. B. Wadsworth, Standard methods of the division of laboratories 
and research of the N. Y. State Dept. of Health, 2 ed.; R. L. Cecil, 
ed., Textbook of practice of medicine, 5 ed.; J. C. Meakins, Practice of 
medicine, 3 ed.; W. Boyd, Pathology of internal diseases, 3 ed.; C. F. 
Craig, Clinical parasitology, 2 ed.; E. P. Joslin and associates, The treat- 
ment of diabetes mellitus, 7 ed.; R. L. Haden, Principles of hematol- 
ogy, 2 ed.; A. M. Fishberg, Heart failure, 2 ed.; S. A. Levine, 
Clinical heart disease, 2 ed.; R. Bing, Compendium of regional diagnosis 
in lesions of the brain and spinal cord, 11 ed.; Holt’s diseases of infancy 
and childhood, 11 ed.; A. R. Cushing, Pharmacology and therapeutics, 
12 ed.; R. Hutchinson, An index of treatment, 12 ed. 

SURGERY: Z. Cope, Early diagnosis of the acute abdomen, 8 ed.; 
F. Christopher, Minor surgery, 4 ed.; J. Homans ed., Textbook of sur- 
gery, 5 ed. 








ASSOCIATION NOTES | 








OFFICIAL BALLOT 


THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS afe nominated for the coming year, 1941-42: 

President, Miss Mary Louise Marshall 

Vice-President, Dr. John F. Fulton 

Secretary, Miss Anna C. Holt 

Treasurer, Miss Bertha B. Hallam 

Executive Committee (for three years), Mrs. Lily Hanvey Alderson, Miss 

Mildred Walter 

Nominating Committee (for three years), Miss Edith Gordon 
The Nominating Committee 
Frida Pliefke, Chairman 
Ruth E. Harlamert 
Mildred V. Naylor 
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CONTRASTS 
1200 To 1500 A.D. 


AN EXHIBIT OF MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED BOOKS, 
ILLUSTRATING THE ADVANTAGES OF PRINTING 
OVER CHIROGRAPHY 


Selected and arranged by JAMEs F. BALLARD, Director, Boston Medical Library 


IN COMMEMORATION of the 500th year since the invention of printing 
with movable cast types in Europe, exhibitions have been held in various 
libraries. They have shown the evolution of printing from its earliest 
inception to the present time. 

The Boston Medical Library has a representative collection of 
medieval manuscripts, dating from 1200 to 1500 A.D. The current 
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exhibition utilizes some of these, contrasting them with the same material 
in printed form. 

The exhibit may be divided into three classes: first, identical texts in 
manuscript and printed form (Avicenna, ‘‘Canon,” in Hebrew, Arabic 
and Latin manuscripts, and in Hebrew, Arabic and Latin printed edi- 
tions). Second, works of individual authors in manuscripts and printed 
books but not identical texts. (Antonius Gazius, manuscript of his 
unpublished De proprietatibus jejunii and his printed Corona florida). 
Third, collected works by various authors; systems, old and new; one 
volume libraries (the Salernum codex of 1200-1250); the collection of 
medical treatises of an English physician, written about 1400, in manu- 
script; the printed fifteenth century collections of Mesué, Rhazes, Guido 
de Cauliaco and the Articella. 

The material falls naturally into chronological groups, the Greek 
and Roman; Arabian; Salernum School; the period of the Church Fathers; 
and the Fourteenth and Fifteenth centuries. 


THE GREEK AND ROMAN PERIOD 


Hippocrates. Born ca. 460 B.c. Lived to a very old age. 
MANuscriPT: De epidemiae. Liber secretorum. De capsule eburnea. 
De pronosticationiis. Paper ms. 1375-1450. In Latin. 
PRINTED TEXT: Articella. Venice, Bonetus Locatellus, 1492. 


Aristoteles. 384-322-21 B.c. 
MANuscRIPT: Logica (The “Organon’’). Vellum ms. Written in Italy ca. 
1350. In Latin. 
PRINTED TEXTS: 1. Opera Nonnulla. Venice, Johannes et Gregorius de 
Gregoriis, 1496. 
2. Logica. Paris, Brumenn, 1573. 


ARABIAN AND JEWISH PERIOD 


Isaac Judaeus. Ca. 832-932 A.D. 

Manuscripts: 1. Liber de gradibus simplicium. Version of Constantinus 
Africanus. Vellum ms. 15 ff. Written in Southern Italy, 
probably at Salerno, first half of thirteenth century, 1200- 
1250 a.p. In Latin. 
2. Liber de febribus. Version of Constantinus Africanus. 
Vellum ms. 64 ff. Written in Southern France, probably at 
Montpellier, ca. 1250. In Latin. 

PRINTED TEXT: Opera omnia, Lyon, 1515. 

Rhazes. 850 ?-923-24. 

MANuscripT: Liber ad Almansorem, Ha-Mansur. Translated by Natan ha- 
Meati. Paper ms. 124 ff. German rabbinical script. Fifteenth 
century. In Hebrew. Unique copy of this translation. 
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PRINTED TEXT: Liber nonus ad Almansorem. Venice, Bernardinus Stagninus, 
1483. 


Mesué Junior, Joannes. 925-1015. 
MANuscriPT: De simplicibus. Simane ha-Refu’ot. Paper ms. 116 ff. Naples 
1394. In Hebrew. 
PRINTED TEXT: Libro delle consolazione delle medicine semplici. Modena, 
Johann Wurster, 1475. 


Avicenna. 980-1037. 


Manuscript: “Canon.” Third book. Ma-Sefer ha Shelishi mi-sefer ha- 
Kanon hi-Refu’ah. Paper and vellum ms. 322 ff. Written in 
a Spanish rabbinical hand, 1463. In Hebrew. 

PRINTED TEXT: “Canon.” Translated into Hebrew from the Arabic by Joséf 
Lorki and Natan ha-Meati. 5 books in 3 vols. Naples, 
’Azri'él Ben Joséf, 1491. 

MANuscriPpts: 1. “Canon.” Al Qanin fi-’t-tibb. Paper ms. 318 ff. Written 
in Persia, 1309. In Arabic. 
2. “Canon.” Commentary of Ibn al-Nafis. Paper ms. 270 ff. 
Cairo, 1353. In Arabic. 

PRINTED TEXT: “Canon.” Rome, 1593. Arabic printed text. 

MANuscripT: “Canon.” Libro 1. Vellum ms. 115 ff. Writtin in Italy in 
the 14th century, 1300-1400. In Latin. 

PRINTED TEXTS: 1. “Canon.” Libri 1-5. Translated into Latin from the 
Arabic by Gerardus Cremonensis. (Strassburg, Adolf Rusch 
(the R printer) before 1473.) 
2. The same. Venice, Bonetus Locatellus for Octavianus 
Scotus, 1490. Oliver Wendell Holmes copy. 


SALERNUM PERIOD 


Constantinus Africanus. Died 1087. 


MANUSCRIPT: Viaticus. Vellum ms. Written in Italy, 13th century, in 
Latin. 

PRINTED TEXT: Opera. 2 v. Basle, 1536, 1539. 

MANuSCRIPT: Regimen Sanitatis. First written in the twelfth century 


(1150) and amplified in the thirteenth. In: Collection of 
medical and scientific texts. Paper ms. Austria, ca. 1470. 

PRINTED TEXT: Regimen sanitatis. (Louvain, Johannes de Westphalia, ca. 
1485.) The same Strassburg, 1491. 


PERIOD OF THE CHURCH FATHERS 


Albertus Magnus. 1193-1280. 
MANuscrRiPT: Speculum astrologiae. Paper ms. Written in Germany ca. 
1370. In Latin. 
PRINTED TEXT: De duabus sapientiis. (Nurnberg, Kaspar Hochfeder, ca. 
1493-96.) 





MANUSCRIPT: 


PRINTED TEXT: 


MANUSCRIPT: 


PRINTED TEXTS 


MANUSCRIPT: 


PRINTED TEXTS: 


MANUSCRIPT: 


PRINTED TEXTS 


MANUSCRIPTS: 
PRINTED TEXTS: 


MANUSCRIPT: 


PRINTED TEXT: 


MANUSCRIPT: 


PRINTED TEXT: 


MANUSCRIPT: 
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Petrus de Ciperia. Died 1306. 


De Oculo morali. Vellum ms. Written in Germany, four- 
teenth century. 
De morali oculo. (Augsburg, Anton Sorg, ca. 1477.) 


Petrus Hispanus, 1210-20 ?-1277. 
Tesoro de poveri, Paper ms. 74 ff. Written probably in 
Northern Italy, middle of the fifteenth century, ca. 1450. In 
Italian. 
Tesoro de poveri. Venice (Johannes Rubeus). 1500. 


Bartholomaeus Anglicus. Flourished first half of the 
thirteenth century, 1220-1250. 
De proprietatibus rerum. Vellum ms. Written in Northern 
Spain ca. 1280. In Latin. 
Niirnberg, Anton Koberger, 1485, Also; Toulouse, Hein- 
rich Mayer, 1494. Translated into Spanish by Vincente de 
Burgos. Illustrated. 


LATE MIDDLE AGES 
Macer Floridus. Attributed to Odo of Meung who fl. the 
end of the eleventh century (1200). Vellum ms. 44 ff. 
ca. 1325-1400. In Latin. 
Macer floridus. De viribus herbarum. (Geneva, Louis Cruse, 
before 1500.) Illustrated. 


Gilles de Corbeil. Died 1220-24. 
De urinis. De pulsibus. Paper ms. 1375-1450. In Latin. 
De pulsibus. With commentary of Gentilis de Fulgineo. 
Padua, Matthaeus Cerdonis, 1485. De wrinis, Padua, 
Cerdonis, 1483. 


Bernardus de Gordonio, 1285-1318. 

Lilium Medicinae. Shoehan ha-Refu’ah. Paper and vellum 
ms. 241 ff. Spanish rabbinical script, 1486. In Hebrew. 
Practica seu Lilium Medicinae. Lyon, Antoine Lambillon and 
Marin Sarrazin, 1491. 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

Barbarus, Franciscus. 1398-1454. 
De re uxoria. Vellum ms. 120 ff. Written in Italy in the 
fifteenth century. In Latin. 
De re wxoria, Antwerp, ca. 1535. 
This book was not printed in the fifteenth century. Probably 
was considered too licentious. 
Gazius, Antonius. 1449-1528. 

De proprietatibus jejunit. Paper ms. 148 ff. Written in Italy. 
Not before 1496. In Latin. Not published. 
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PRINTED WORK: Corona florida medicinae; de conservatione sanitatis. Venice, 
Johannes et Gregorius de Gregoriis, 1491. 






Burckhard of Rothenburg 
MANUSCRIPT: Registrum simplicium ac compositarum rerum medicinalium 
in qualibet apoteca requisitarum. Paper ms. 8 ff. Austria 
1477. 
PRINTED TEXT: Nicole Prevost. Dispensarium ad aromatortos. Lyon, 1490. 













COLLECTIONS 
1200-1500 A.D. 








MANUSCRIPT: Salernum codex. Containing works of Constantinus 
Africanus, Isaac Judaeus, Otto of Cremona, Giral- 
dus of Montpellier, and Copho. Vellum ms. 82 ff. 
Written in Italy, probably at Salerno, 1200-1250. 
In Latin. 

PRINTED COLLECTION: Afrticella, First appeared in ms. in Salernitan times. 
Venice, Phillippus Pincius, 1491. 

MANUSCRIPTS: 1. Collection of an English physician. Vellum ms. 
64 ff. Written in England. Various parts 1250-1450. 
In Latin and English. 

2. Collection of medical treatises gathered by an 
English physician ca. 1400. Vellum ms. 153 ff. 
Written between 1250-1450. In Latin, French and 
English. 

3. Collection of medical and surgical treatises. 
Paper ms. 107 ff. Written in Italy, late fourteenth 
century. In Latin and Italian. 

PRINTED COLLECTIONS: 1. Guido de Cauliaco; Gui de Chauliac, Cyrurgia 
(with treatises of other authors). Sometime known 
as Collectio Chirurgica Veneta. Venice, Simon de 
Luere for Andreas Torresanus, 1499. 

2. Mesué Junior, Joannes. Opera (with treatises of 
other authors). Venice, Johannes et Gregorius de 
Gregorlis, 1497. 

3. Rhazes. Opera (with treatises of other authors). 
Venice, Bonetus Locatellus, 1497. 

MANUSCRIPT: Collectanea alchymia. Paper ms. 247 ff. Written in 
Germany. Fifteenth century. In Latin. 

PRINTED COLLECTION: Artis auriferae quam chemiam vocant. 3 v. Basle, 

1610. 












































' 


EARLY THIS SPRING the library of the Dental School, University of Maryland, 
Baltimore acquired the important historical collection on dentistry formerly 
owned by Professor Arrigo Piperno of Rome, Italy. A prominent Italian dentist 
and editor of La Stomatologia, Professor Piperno had collected many early 
and rare dental items, chiefly Italian. Besides the books, some of which do not 
appear in the dental bibliographies, the collection includes about fifty early 
engravings illustrative of dental subjects, a group of St. Apollonia, a number 
of announcement sheets or advertisements of early dentists, and handwritten 
dental prescriptions dating from 1650. The Piperno collection makes a valu- 
able addition to the library’s material in the field of dental history. 


The University and College Group, Pittsburgh Chapter of Special Libra- 
ries, held their lecture meeting at the School of Medicine, University of Pitts- 
burgh, on Saturday afternoon, March 29, 1941. Dr. Harvie Branscomb, Direc- 
tor of Libraries, Duke University, was the guest speaker. His topic was ‘The 
Educational Function of the Librarian.”” One hundred persons attended the 
lecture, representing fourteen educational institutions from Pittsburgh and the 
outlying districts. Tea was served in the Dental and Medical Libraries follow- 
ing the lecture. 

For over a year, the Junior Members Round Table of the American Library 
Association has been collecting lists of the “home-made” indexes which have 
been carefully built up for use in individual libraries. It will soon start com- 
piling the classified Union List that will make all these card files and indexes 
available to everyone. But before beginning on this it would like to issue a last 
call to those libraries who have yet to report the existence of such reference 
files. 

If anyone reading this knows of any indexes—no matter what the form, 
subject, or size—will he or she please send a penny postcard to me (member of 
the national committee) —Robert S. Alvarez, Public Library, Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts—and I shall be glad to forward a form to make listing simpler. 
Whether these files be in public, school, college, or special libraries, we are 
anxious to learn of them, and are certain that our appreciation of their inclu- 
sion will be shared by those who will profit by their use in the future. 
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Mrs. Grace W. Biddle has bequeathed the sum of $10,000 to the Detroit 
Library Commission. The income from this amount is to be used for the pur- 
chase of books for the Medical Science Department of the Detroit Public 
Library. Mrs. Biddle was the wife of Dr. Andrew P. Biddle, who has been a 
member of the Detroit Library Commission for many years. 








YALE MEDICAL LIBRARY 


The Yale Medical Library had its official opening on Sunday, June 15. The 
order of the ceremony was as follows: 







Introduction 
WILMARTH S. Lewis, Chairman, The Yale Corporation’s Committee on the 


Library and Museums. 
Presentation of a Gift for the Rotunda from the Class of 1891 in memory of 
Harvey Cushing. 
STARLING W. CHILDS, member of the Class. 
Acceptance of the Gift for the University and Presentation of the Keys of the 
Building. 
CHARLES SEYMOUR, President of the University. 
Acceptance for the School of Medicine. 
FRANCIS G. BLAKE, Dean of the School of Medicine. 
Address. 
JOHN HoMANSs, Surgeon. 
Benediction. 
Reverend GEORGE STEWART, Minister of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 

















A printed copy of the prayer read at the Benediction, entitled ‘The Blessing of 
the Books,” was presented after the ceremony to those who attended. It had 
been set up and printed by Mr. Carl P. Rollins. 

The Yale Medical Library is a Y-shaped building with two primary divi- 
sions: the General Medical Library in one arm of the Y, and the Historical 
Library occupying the other. The General Medical Library has been opened to 
students since last December and is administered by Miss Marjorie Wildes, a 
member of the Association, and a staff of four assistants. 

The Historical Library, the interior of which was not completed until May 
of this year, has been opened this month with Miss Margaret Brinton, also a 
member of this Association, in charge with a staff of three assistants. Dr. 
Harvey Cushing's collection formed the nucleus of the Historical Library, but 
other special collections are being added, including important contributions 
from Drs. Edward C. Streeter, John F. Fulton, Clements C. Fry, George M. 
Smith, and George Blumer; and many others have made individual gifts. It is 
hoped that the collection of Dr. Arnold C. Klebs of Nyon in Switzerland will 
later be added to the collections. The General Medical Library has also received 
a number of notable gifts, particularly the large neurological library of the late 
Professor J. G. Dusser de Barenne which has recently been presented by his 
widow. The medical holdings in the Yale University Library are being trans- 
ferred during the summer to the Medical Library. These holdings extend to 
nearly 100,000 volumes which, with the materials already available in the Yale 
Medical Library, make a total collection of more than 150,000 books. In- 
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dividual studies opening from the main room and the balcony of the Historical 
Library, together with study tables in the stack rooms, are an important adjunct 
for scholarly research. 

Dr. Arturo Castiglioni, Research Associate in the History of Medicine, 
who is associated with the Historical Library, has given during the past year a 
series of lectures and seminars on various phases of the history of medicine. 
Other lectures and seminars on the history of medicine have been announced 
by Dr. Castiglioni for the coming year. 

The Medical Library is equipped with microfilm reader and facilities for 
microfilm storage. It likewise has a large photographic section with new Recti- 
graph equipment for reproducing books and manuscripts. The two divisions of 
the Library with extensive stack space will be able to house between four and 
five hundred thousand volumes. 


REPORT OF THE CONTENTS OF THE CRUMMER ROOM OF 
HISTORY OF MEDICINE: UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, AS OF MARCH 5, 1941 


An inventory such as this is temporary at best. Since this one began two 
weeks ago the total has changed. It will continue to change week by weck so 
that an attempt to calculate the exact material stored within this room must 
always be approximate. However, on the date of March 5, 1941, the total is 
correct within ten items. 





Classics, including incunabula and manuscripts, 1471-1900 ; i . 1,154 
Special Collections 


RI ee ae) aes CR ade ane Or yO aoe ava Soot 
University of California Faculty Collection ....... ; . 4,655 

WEIN fee toctee execs ares 3,562 

Books ..... Fidos ras tave aa 

Miscellaneous . Naree ese 358 
Anesthesia ...... ere as 1,638 
DHeReM ....... eee ; Pe eee Son 8a 150 
i rans Fass eet 606 
Pharmacopoeia ..... ere er 108 
Yellow fever ......... ; ere ; 143 
ET Ee eee rr Or eee 109 
Philip King Brown Collection: Socialized Medicine 424 
Biographical Reprints: Foreign and American .... . 262 
Significant recent articles by prominent medical men 1,909 
Bound volumes relating to medical history .. . as . 1,784 











Grand total ..... ae are sped : PP 8 i 











There is also a catalogue of approximately 20,000 biographical and his- 
torical pictures and portraits of which about 500 are filed in the Crummer 
Room. The collection of historical medical instruments numbers about 300, 
mostly of the nineteenth century. 

Word has been received from London that the shop and warehouses of 
Wm. Dawson & Sons have been entirely wiped out by bombing. This firm had 
the largest stock of periodical sets in England. 





NOTES 
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Miss Florence A. Cooksley, of Rochester, New York, published in the 
New York State Journal of Medicine, of May 15, 1941, a paper entitled 
“Medical Libraries in the State of New York.” 







The Medical Academy of Northern New Jersey has received from Dr. and 
Mrs. Wells P. Eagleton a gift of the building adjoining the Academy, at 91 
Lincoln Park South. It is to be known as the Eagleton Civic Medical House of 
The Academy and will provide for the enlargement of the library facilities, 
which are now outgrowing the space available in the Academy building proper. 
Miss Mildred Naylor has been honored by membership on the Special Com- 
mittee to arrange for joining the two buildings and allocating space therein. 
The Academy celebrated its thirtieth anniversity on March 20 of this year. It 
acquired its present quarters in 1920 and moved into them the following 
year. Dr. Eagleton was President from 1931 to 1933 and is very prominent in 
New Jersey medical affairs. Mrs. Eagleton is a trustee of Rutgers University. 





















The Special Libraries Association of Boston, of which Mr. Ballard is a past 
President, held its monthly May meeting at the Boston Medical Library, on 
May 26. The evening was devoted to a consideration of special collections 
allied to medicine. Dr. Henry R. Viets, Librarian of the Boston Medical Li- 
brary, spoke of the “Travels of Eminent Physicians.” Dr. Arthur B. Lyon, 
pediatrician, talked on ‘The Physician in Fiction,” based on his collection of 
such works. Dr. Merrill Moore, poet-physician, spoke on “The Physician as 
Poet” and his paper will be found elsewhere in this issue. Dr. Moore very 
kindly wrote two special sonnets on libraries for this special meeting and they 
are here reproduced. 


















LIBRARIES 





ANXIOUS EYES IN SPECIAL 






I observe peculiarities 
In the movements of the human eyes 
Over desks of special libraries. 







Eyes there rove a bit more than is wise, 
Often show inquisitiveness or surprise, 
Notice gloves and shoes and socks and ties 
And even query whose and whats and whys. 








You can notice peculiarities 
In the motions of the people's eyes 
In and near to public libraries. 







Men and women go there to sit and read 

But they squirm and rove, survey each other 
Not as sister, quite, and not as brother, 

But more with nervous desire or anxious dread. 







—MERRILL MOORE 
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BOOKS ARE MEN 


Millions of people talking about other people 
In book-shop talk and literary reviews, 
Passing gossip, criticism, trade-news 

Like church organs whose chimes are set in the steeple 

To scatter down when crowds congregate within 

The battle cries of unknown soldiers lost 

In wars lamenting the ultimate gain and cost 

Of whether the right were good and evil were sin 

And who did just what thing in just what way, 

Millions of volumes dusty on millions of shelves 

And everywhere dust, settling down and grey 

On faces that might have shown white in the bright moonlight 
Somewhere once, perhaps on a certain night. 


Books are people talking about other people. 
—MERRILL MOORE 


The Oriental Science Literature Service of the American Documentation 
Institute, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D.C., has arranged for the 
translation and abstracting of scientific papers published in the Japanese and 
Chinese languages. Inquiries concerning this service should be directed to the 
Service in Washington. 












Clinical Excerpts, Vol. 15, No. 4, 1941, has an interesting article entitled 
“Physicians and Philately,” with sixteen cuts of interesting stamps. 





Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, in Science, May 2, 1941, has a very interesting 
review of twelve recent works on the history of medicine. 











The Bibliographical Society, London, is still carrying on to the best of its 
ability and held meetings during the months of March and April of the current 
year. 





Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Reference Librarian of the Mayo Clinic, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Frederick A. Willius, has published a work entitled Cardiac 
Classics, being a collection of classic works on the heart and circulation, with 
comprehensive biographic accounts of the authors. In addition to the participa- 
tion of Mr. Keys in this project, it should also be noted that the work itself 
should be in all history collections. 





The annual report of the Library of the Medical Society of the County of 
Kings and the Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn, New York, has been re- 
ceived and shows steady progress in the work of the Library. The number of 
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readers using the Library and the number of books consulted in the Library 
shows an increase over the previous year while the number of books taken out 
for home use shows a decrease of approximately 8%. It seems evident that 
more books are being used in the Library than during the previous period. The 
co-operation and support of the local medical societies and members of the 
profession has continued in an unstinted manner. The Library, during the 
year, added a number of important old books, including the 1474 edition of 
Valescus De Taranta (De epidemia et peste). The number of incunabula in 
the collection is 28. During the year, a number of exhibitions were held, 
principally in connection with talks on special subjects, which were given at 
the Academy. The total number of volumes estimated at the end of the year is 
152,917. 



















Mr. Richard G. Wagner, Shelf-lister in the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine Library, is the author of a paper entitled “The Portrait Catalog,” which 
was published in the Library Journal, for March 15, 1941. In this paper, Mr. 
Wagner describes in detail the practice of the Library of the New York 
Academy of Medicine in the cataloging and preservation of portraits, to be 
found either in books, periodicals, or printed separately. 












The Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey, in connection with its 
thirtieth anniversary on March 20, 1941, issued a well printed booklet, con- 
taining much information concerning the history of the organization. One 
illustration, entitled A Corner of the Reading Room, shows the desk of the 
Librarian, Miss Naylor, in an unwonted condition of clearness. 















The Neuro-Psychiatric Institute of Hartford, Connecticut, has announced 
the acquisition of the library of Dr. Smith Ely Jelliffe, of New York. This 
collection, consisting of about 15,000 volumes and 25,000 reprints, represents 
the lifelong collecting of Dr. Jelliffe on subjects in which he was particularly 
interested. The reprints include contributions from practically every civilized 
country and cover all phases of psychiatry and allied fields. Included are some 
rare historical works, dating back to the fifteenth century. 











Dr. Max E. Soifer has a paper in the January 1941 issue of the Bulletin of 


the History of Medicine, entitled ‘‘Historical Notes on Horace Wells,” in 
which new material in the form of letters is published. 







Dr. Hermann M. Burian, The Baker Library, Dartmouth College, recently 
described in the Library Bulletin, the collection of works gathered for the use 
of the staff of the Eye Institute. His remarks are quoted for those who may be 
interested in this particular collection. 
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FROM BARTISCH TO DUKE-ELDER 


In all successful work, two factors are of prime importance. There must be an 
original idea, and there also must be a thorough knowledge of all the previous per- 
tinent investigations and contributions. Without such knowledge, which must be 
gained, wherever possible, from the original sources, a critical approach to one’s 
own research is impossible. 

A relatively easy access to these sources is a fundamental requirement for re- 
search work. It is impossible for a private individual to own all the books needed in 
his work, so that this access has to be provided by the institutional libraries. 

The staff of the Library of Dartmouth College has been well aware of these facts 
and has always shown a generous understanding of the research worker's need for an 
ever increasing accumulation of literature. This is especially true with regard to the 
Department of Research in Physiological Optics and later the Dartmouth Eye In- 
stitute, whose every request for the acquisition of books and periodicals has been 
met most generously, with the result that Dartmouth College now possesses one of the 
finest collections in this country of books related to geometric optics, physiological 
optics, and ophthalmology. 

The total number of volumes in this collection is 2,023. Virtually all books and 
monographs of importance that appeared in the 19th and 20th century are present 
in the original edition, or occasionally in reprints, beginning with Thomas Young's 
famous Bakerian lecture (1800), in which he describes his discovery of astigmatism 
of the eye, continuing with the works of Johannes von Miiller, Purkinje, Volkmann, 
Panum, A. von Graefe, Donders, Aubert, Giraud-Teulon, Javal, Nagel, Helmholtz, 
Hering, up to Hofmann, Tschermak, Duke-Elder and other workers of our days. 
In addition, the clinical ophthalmological literature is excellently represented both by 
textbooks and encyclopedias in various languages, and by numerous monographs. All 
periodicals of importance, not only in English, but in French, German, Italian, Russian, 
etc., are to be found in complete sets, some of them going back as far as 1838. All these 
books and periodicals are of actual practical interest and importance. The collection 
moreover contains such delightful and fascinating items as a copy of the first large 
scale textbook of ophthalmology by Georg Bartisch (1583)—a classical book of 
Renaissance ophthalmology. 

A group of books in this collection which requires special mention is the one 
acquired by the Library from the late Dr. A. Bielschowsky, who was at the head 
of the Dartmouth Eye Institute from 1935 until his death in January, 1940. Dr. 
Bielschowsky gained world-wide renown as one of the leading authorities on motor 
anomalies of the eyes. He collected throughout his life books pertaining to this 
special field, which is closely related to the general study of physiological optics. 
In this collection, for example, can be found the original work of Dieffenbach (1842) 
who was the first to perform an operation for cross-eyes, the books by Boehme 
(1845) and Ritterich (1843 and 1856) on the subject of muscle operations on the 
eyes and many others of more recent times. There is also a collection of pamphlets 
which contains reprints of the majority of the papers published from 1900 to 1936 
in the scientific journals on the subject of neuro-muscular anomalies of the eyes. 

The value of the collection of books on optical subjects is greatly increased by a 
catd index of references to single articles, listed by both authors and subjects, cover- 
ing all available periodicals as well as books. It is kept constantly up to date, and 
now contains 19,200 subject and 11,500 author cards. 

The subject of physiological optics has many ramifications. Based on geometric 
optics, physiology, and ophthalmology, it takes into account psychological research, 
and branches out into philosophical considerations. Many of the most pertinent books 
and articles with which a worker in the field of physiological optics should be ac- 
quainted cannot be found in a collection of books dealing with the eye, its functions 
and diseases; but the vast resources of the Dartmouth Library go far beyond the narrow 
limits of this specialized field. Whether a paper has been published in a physiological 
or psychological journal, or in the proceedings of a learned society, or whether one 
is searching for the works of a minor philosopher—hardly ever does one leave the 
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stacks of the Library with disappointment. On the contrary, often one goes to the 
Library looking for an urgently needed volume, but convinced that this time one will 
have to ask for an interlibrary loan, only to find the book in the stacks waiting to be 
used. 

The value of the collection of books on optics, ophthalmology, and related sub- 
jects, owned by the Dartmouth Library, is of invaluable assistance to research workers 
in this field, and it is to the great credit of Dartmouth College that it has made 
this collection possible. 














News has been received from London that Miss Wigmore has been ap- 
pointed for a year to the library staff of the National Institute for Medical 
Research, a hospital and center under the Medical Research Council of Great 
Britain. The Bulletin from this Institute is well-known to all medical librarians. 











The Division of Library Instruction, University of Minnesota, has con- 
tinued, in 1941, its course in specialized training of hospital librarians. This 
course, probably the first organized in this country, was begun in 1937. Miss 
Mildred L. Methven, Institution Librarian of the Minnesota State Department 
of Social Security, Miss Isabella T. Anderson, Librarian of the Ramsey County 
Medical Society and Miss Helen H. Norris, Librarian of the Hennepin County 
Medical Society, are instructors. 









Mr. R. W. Greene, for many years active in the W. B. Saunders Company, 
and a supporting member of the Association, has announced his retirement 
from active service. However, he will continue his supervision of the Com- 
pany’s two American medical dictionaries. 









On April 14, 1941, the Boston Medical Library, in co-operation with the 
local Greater-Boston committee, in connection with Pan-American Day, dis- 
played in the cases in the main rotunda a number of Mexican imprints of a 
medical character. Of particular interest were the first American Herbal, by 
Francisco Hernandez, Quartro libros virtudes de las plantas, Mexico, 1615; 
and the illustrated edition of the same work, published at Rome in 1651; the 
first and second editions, Mexico, 1672, and 1674, of the Tesoro de medicinas, 
by Gregorio Lopez; the first American physiology, by Marco J. Salgado, the 
Cursus Medicus Mexicana, Physiologica, Mexico, 1727. Of outstanding in- 
terest was a complete file of the first American medical and scientific period- 
ical, the Mercurio Volante, Nos. 1-15, October 1772-February 1773, published 
at Mexico City. The only other complete set of this periodical is to be found in 
the American Philosophical Library, Philadelphia. Eleven other Mexican medi- 
cal imprints were shown, including the first Mexican pharmacopeia, Ensayo 
para la materia medica Mexicana, Puebla, 1832, and a number of medical man- 
uscripts of the seventeenth century. 
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In connection with the tri-city meeting of the obstetrical societies of Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelphia, held at the Boston Medical Library, in April, 
there was a special showing of books of obstetrical interest. There was a series, 
depicting the history of Caesarian section, which included the following 
items: Das Puch von dem Entkrist, Manuscript, Miinchen Ca. 1450, 
Facsimile; Der Ennd Krist, Manuscript, Frankfurt, Ca. 1450, Facsimile; 
Seelewurtzgarten, Ulm, 1483, Leaf depicting Caesarian section ; St. Methodius, 
Revelationes Divinae, Basel, 1498; Suetonius, Vitae XII Caesarum, Venice, 
1510; and Scultetus, Armamentarium Chirurgicarum, Hagae-Com. 1662. It is 
interesting to note that the earliest pictures of this operation are used to illustrate 
the birth of Anti-Christ. Another group had to do with the history of puerperal 
fever, in which Oliver Wendell Holmes was represented by an original copy of 
the New England Quarterly Journal of Medicine for 1843, the privately 
printed reprint from the same Journal, and the second edition of his work on 
puerperal fever, 1855. Various works of Semmelweis, 1861-1862, were in- 
cluded in this section. Of general works, the following were shown: Ortolff 
von Bayrlandt, Biechlin die schwangerm Frawen, Ulm, 1495; Rosslin (Rho- 
dion), Rosengarten, Strassburg, 1513, First edition ;. Rosslin, English transla- 
tion, Birth of Mankynde, London, 1565; Rueff, (Jacob) De Conceptu Gener- 
atione, Frankfort, 1580; Harvey (Wm.), Generation, London, 1655, First 
English edition; Smellie (Wm.), Practice of Midwifery, Boston, 1796, First 
illustrated medical book printed in the U.S.A.; Bard (Samuel) , Compendium 
of Midwifery, New York, 1807, First obstetrics by an American Author. 


On May 21, 1941, the Boston Medical Library had a booth in the Scientific 
Division at the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Medical Society. The sub- 
ject featured was Military Medicine and Surgery, and there were available 
the newer books on the subject, as well as numbers of the various current 
periodicals. The booth was decorated with pictures and portraits of Ambroise 
Paré, James Thacher, Paré on the battlefield and other military subjects. Two 
show cases contained early works on military medicine and surgery of the 
fifteenth to twentieth centuries. The earliest work shown was the first edi- 
tion of the Fastculus Medicinae of Johannes de Ketham, 1491, followed by 
Brunschwigs Chirurgia, 1497. Gersdorff's Feldthuch, 1517, and Ambroise 
Paré’s Dix Livres, 1564, completed the books in foreign languages. The 
first editions of books in English, published in England and America, 
included the following: Diseases of Armies, by Van Swieten, Dublin, 
1766; Plain Concise Remarks, by John Jones, New York, 1755 and Phila- 
delphia, 1776; the first and second editions of William Brown’s Phar- 
macopeia, Philadelphia, 1778 and 1781, which was compiled for the use of the 
Colonial forces during the Revolution ; Richard Wiseman, Severell Chirurgical 
Treatises, London, 1676, containing a chapter on gunshot wounds; John 
Pringle’s Observations of the Diseases of the Army, London, 1752. D. Larrey, 
Memoirs of Military Surgery was shown in the original Paris editions of 1812- 
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Exhibition on “Military Medicine,” by the Boston Medical Library, at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Medical Society, Boston, May 21, 1941. 


1817 and the Philadelphia translation of 1814; with it was Nicolas Piro- 
goff's Grundzuge, Leipzig, 1868. Of special interest were three military dia- 
ries; the first by Alexander Benedictus, Venice, 1499; the second, by James 
Thacher, Boston, 1823; and the third by Harvey Cushing, 1918. 


By request of the Washington-Custis Chapter, Maryland Society, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Mrs. Ruth Lee Briscoe, a member, prepared 
a paper for the Filing and Lending Bureau. The paper, read before the 
March meeting of the Chapter, was titled “The Visit of General La Fayette 
to the University of Maryland.’’ It was followed by a description of the 
“General La Fayette Memorial Flag,”’ presented to the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, December 17, 1917, by the Maryland Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Mrs. Briscoe has also given a radio talk on the 
subject, ‘Miniature Books and Printing.” 


Miss Annabelle W. Furman spent Easter in New York combining business 
and pleasure. This included a delightful luncheon with Miss Helen Bayne 
and Miss Nora Locke. Py 

Mrs. Ethel Washburn writes that her library is enjoying constant daylight 
since the recent installation of fluorescent lamps on the reading room tables. 
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THE WAR IN MEDICAL LITERATURE 
AN EXHIBIT BEING HELD AT THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 


The Academy has been watching the current literature for all books and 
articles bearing on the war. References have been made on slips, classified 
roughly according to subject, and the slips made available to readers for cur- 
rent consultation. The collection of the books and journal articles relating to 
one division of the subject has been on exhibit with the bibliography on the 
slips since the beginning of 1941. Each month the material is changed, the 
subjects being shown in rotation. Thus far, material relating to the closed 
method of treatment for wounds and the preservation of plasma for transfu- 
sions have been the subjects displayed. 

The current exhibit covers medical conditions among recruits. 

Unfortunately, the Continental European literature is very inadequately 
represented because of the Academy's failure to receive material being stored 
abroad for the duration of the war. The outline of the subjects covered in- 
clude the following: 

I. Medical Aspects (General) V. Recruits. Medical considerations 

II. Public hygiene VI. Aviators. Medical considerations 


III. Air Raids VII. Wounds 
IV. Mental Aspects Periodicals of the war 


Mrs. Robert Sonnenschein has presented to the John Crerar Library the 
Robert Sonnenschein Collection of portraits of scientific and medical men. 


The collection numbers more than 2,000 portraits. This valuable and interest- 
ing collection includes early mezzotints, copperplates, and many earlier and 
late photographs. It will be kept separate and known as the Robert Son- 
nenschein Portrait Collection. A catalogue is being prepared. The collection 
will be arranged in a special cabinet. 
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Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt. By Edwin Mims. 8°, cloth, 362 pp. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Vanderbilt University Press, 1940. $3.00. 

Kirkland of Vanderbilt had a vision. He wished to form a great univer- 
sity center in Nashville, Tennessee. That he did so is acknowledged by all 
leaders in education. Not an inconsiderable part of this great university 
foundation is the medical school, and a chapter in this life of Chancellor 
Kirkland is given over to that subject. The book thus has particular medical 
interest. Simon Flexner, when traveling through the country in 1909 
making a survey of medical schools, became interested in Vanderbilt and in 
Chancellor Kirkland. Flexner found that the State of Tennessee protected 
more low grade medical schools than any other state in the Union. The need 
for a first class school at Vanderbilt was imperative. An appropriation of four 
million dollars by the General Education Board made the school possible. 
The first classes of the reorganized school were entered in 1920, under the 
new dean, Dr. G. Canby Robinson, who had come from Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis, to head the faculty. The school was soon well established 
and became one of the great centers of medical education in the country. 

In addition to what Chancellor Kirkland did for Vanderbilt, it should be 
noted that he also had a definite influence on the growth of the Meharry 
Medical School for negroes and on Fisk University. This book finely printed 
is incidentally the first publication of a new press, The Vanderbilt University 
Press. The book, particularly for its history of the growth of medical education 
at Vanderbilt, is a valuable acquisition for any up-to-date medical library. 


Men at Their Worst. By Leo L. Stanley, M.D. With the collaboration of 
Evelyn Wells. 8°, cloth, 322 pp. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1940. $3.00. 

Dr. Stanley, for the past 27 years, has been the chiet surgeon at the prison 
at San Quentin, in San Francisco Bay. There he has had to deal with some 
of the worst prisoners in the country, most of them incarcerated for serious 
crimes. This story is based on the examination of over 40,000 convicts. Over 
1,000 of them died in prison, and more than 150 were executed. During a 
period of a quarter of a century, Dr. Stanley has seen many changes take 
place in the prison. A new modern hospital has been built, with the addition 
of an X-ray laboratory and a splendid operating room. The lethal chamber 
has replaced in part the old method of hanging or the electric chair. The 
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book is written in a slangy but often brilliant style. It will be of great interest 
to many of his fellow workers, but its particular value will be for sociologists. 


War Without Music. By Peter Muir. 12°, cloth, 262 pp. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1940. $2.00. 

This is an interesting and gripping story of a young American in France 
when war broke out, who first joined the American embassy and later drove 
an ambulance in the American Field Service ambulance corps. He was cap- 
tured by the Nazi invaders in June 1940, and describes with vivid reality the 
full force of the German movement. He finally escapes across the Spanish 
border and came home to write this friendly tale of his adventure. This was 
not Peter Muir's first experience as an ambulance driver for he was active 
in the first World War, later served on President Hoover's Relief Commission 
in Russia, and then worked as a newspaper man in Europe. There is much of 
medical interest in this book and no one can read it without feeling great pride 
in the American ambulance corps, and the work they did in the tragic 
hour of France. 


A Yankee Doctor in Paradise. By S. M. Lambert. 8°, cloth, 393 pp., illus- 
trated. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1941. 

Lambert spent twenty years in the South Seas, under the direction of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, whose guiding spirit was Victor Heiser, the author 
of the justly famous An American Doctor's Odyssey, so widely read in recent 
years. Lambert was the field officer who did the actual work of combatting the 


hookworm and establishing a medical school for native physicians at Suva 
in the Fiji Islands. His account is chiefly about Fiji, where he made his head- 
quarters, but his narrative describes his travels to the Solomon Islands, the 
New Hebrides, the Samao Islands, the Cook Islands, the Tonga Islands and 
the little-visited islands of Rennell and Bellona. His important medical con- 
tribution was the use of carbon tetrachloride, first suggested by Hall, the 
zoologist, in the treatment of hookworm. 

The most interesting chapters of the book, however, from the viewpoint 
of the average medical reader, are his delightful description of a visit to the 
Queen of the Tonga Islands and an operation on the monarch of the last 
surviving native kingdom on the South Pacific and his story, as told to Tem- 
pleton Crocker, of his visit to Rennell Island, a ‘practically untouched”’ isle, 
inhabited by an archaic people. Later, he made a second visit to Rennell in 
Crocker’s beautiful yacht Zaca, with surprising findings. 

Not quite so well written or engaging as Heiser’s Odyssey, Lambert's book, 
never the less, is a thrilling story of unusual adventures, spiced with in- 
numerable yarns and exotic experiences. Honest, energetic and far-seeing, 
Lambert’s factual account of his eventful life should be in every medical 
library. eee 
Shawnee Cabin and Other Poems. By Spencer Michael Free, A.M., M.D. 

12°, paper, 87 pp. New York: International Journal of Surgery Co., 
Inc., 1931. 
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In 1931, Dr. Spencer Michael Free published a small volume of poems 
entitled Shawnee Cabin and Other Poems. This interesting little book is now 
being distributed by Dr. Herbert A. Moore, of Dubois, Pennsylvania. 


A Checklist of All Scientific Periodicals and of Selected Serials in the Libraries 
of Duke University. Edited by Marjorie Gray Wynne, Biology Li- 
brary, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. Durham, North 
Carolina: 1939. 

Miss Marjorie Gray Wynne, of the Biology Library, of Duke University 
of Durham, North Carolina, compiled a checklist of all scientific periodicals 
and selected serials in all the libraries of Duke University. It should be of 
interest to those having use for Union Catalogs of Serials. 


May 1941 Bulletin of New Medical Books, published from May 1940 to 
May 1941. 24°, paper, 47 pp. Chicago: Chicago Medical Book 
Company. Free. 

The Chicago Medical Book Company has continued its compilation of 
new medical books in the May 1941 bulletin and has listed all the medical 
books published from May 1940 to May 1941. It is arranged by subjects and 
gives the price of each individual work. 


University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Conference. Monographs on special 
subjects. 

In connection with the Bicentennial Conference of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the University of Pennsylvania Press has issued a number of 
monographs on the medical sciences. These short discussions of important 
medical subjects should by all means be obtained for the library. They are 
inexpensive and a list follows of those published to date. 


Problems and Trends in Virus Research, 75¢. 
Therapeutic Advances in Psychiatry, 50¢. 

Medical Problems of Old Age, 50¢. 

Nutrition, 50¢. 

Female Sex Hormones, 50¢. 

Hypertension, 50¢. 

Cause and Growth of Cancer, 75¢. 

Problems of Intestinal Obstruction, 50¢. 

The Relation of Diseases in Lower Animals to Human Welfare, 50¢. 
Modern Aspects of the Antituberculosis Program, 50¢. 
Chemotherapy, 50¢. 

A Challenge to Scholarship, 25¢. 


A History of Medicine. By Arturo Castiglioni, M.D. Translated from the 
Italian and edited by E. B. Krumbhaar, M.D., Ph.D. 8°, cloth, 960 
pp., and 443 illustrations. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1940. $8.50. 
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Since 1927, when the first edition of Castiglioni’s History of Medicine 
was published in Italian, the medical world, and particularly the historians 
in the English-speaking countries, have looked forward to a translation into 
the English language. An edition was issued in French in 1931, which was 
somewhat widely circulated, but it did not fill the needs of the American 
student. The first edition, moreover, was poorly printed, and the illustrations 
were often not clear. Now, thanks to the energy of Dr. Krumbhaar, of Phila- 
delphia, the English translation, much amended, is at hand. 

Dr. Castiglioni, formerly professor at the University of Padua, a school 
of such great importance in the development of Renaissance medicine in Italy, 
and now a research associate of the history of medicine at Yale University, 
has written a book covering the entire history of medicine. In the original 
edition, much emphasis was naturally put upon the contribution of the Italian 
to medical history. Some of the less important material, mostly facts only 
of importance to local interests, have been deleted by Dr. Krumbhaar. He has 
added, moreover, considerable sections about American medicine, omitted in 
the previous editions of this work. The book is thus modernized and brought 
up to date. The whole has been finally published by the house of Knopf, in 
New York, although the weight of the paper used makes the book uncomfort- 
ably heavy for ordinary reading. One of the most striking features of the 
volume is the illustrations, of which there are an abundance, well chosen. 

Such a book could only be written by a great medical historian. It is a clas- 
sic text, only to be compared with Garrison in the scope and completeness. 
The author's evaluation of controversial matters is extraordinarily good and 
one feels that here is a book that can safely be put in the hands of any 
student of medicine or intelligent physician. The volume will take its place 
with the great histories of medicine; the product of wide learning, industri- 
ous research, and skillful evaluation of facts. Although it does not replace 
Garrison for certain details and references, it is a companion volume, less 
factual and therefore more readable. It is by far the best history of medicine 
of our times and possibly one of the greatest histories of medicine of all times. 
All medical libraries will need at least one copy, and possibly two or three. 
The book is bound to be used extensively and an extra copy will be needed 
for the reference shelf. 

A History of Magic and Experimental Science. By Lynn Thorndike. Vols. V 
and VI. 8°, cloth, Vol. V, 695 pp. and Vol. VI, 766 pp. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. $10.00. 

This essential reference work in the field of the History of Science contains 
a great mass of material of especial interest in the field of medicine, and should 
be in every medical library with any pretentions to history. Vols. 1 and 2 
were published in January 1923 by the Macmillan Company; Vols. 3 and 4 
in 1934 by the Columbia University Press; Vols. 5 and 6 likewise by the 
Columbia University Press. in 1941. The total number of pages in all vol- 
umes amounts to 4,926. The relation of magic, astrology, divination and re- 
lated subjects to science is discussed thoroughly from the time of the Roman 
Empire through the early Middle Ages to the period of the Renaissance, and 
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ending with a consideration of the 16th century writings. The arrangement 

of definitely defined subjects or individuals makes this work invaluable to 

a medical library. Such persons as Pliny the Elder, Galen, Hildegarde of Bing- 

en, Bartholomeus Anglicus, Albertus Magnus, Arnauldus de Villanova, 

Petrus d’Abano, Symphorien Champier, and Fracastorius are discussed exten- 

sively in special chapters. Such subjects as post-classical medicine; Anglo- 

Saxon Salernitan and other Latin medicine from the 9th to the 12th cen- 

turies; early 13th century medicine; medical and biological experiments and 

secrets; 14th century medicine; astrology and medicine; works on poisons; 
astrological surgery and medicine and similar subjects are particularly medical 
in character. Astrology and alchemy in all their aspects are thoroughly dis- 
cussed and made intelligible to the ordinary person. The work is thoroughly 
documented with reference to original sources. There are many full biblio- 
graphical citations to uncommon works, both in manuscript and printed forms. 

The text is written in the narrative form. It is easy to read and always inter- 

esting. This monumental history is on a par with Sarton’s Introduction to the 

History of Science. 

Philadel phia Libraries and Their Holdings. Data compiled as part of a Report 
on Philadelphia Libraries to The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
by The Bibliographical Planning Committee of Philadelphia. 4°, 
paper, 46 pp. Univ. of Penn.: Univ. of Penn. Press, 1941. 50¢. 

In connection with a report on Philadelphia libraries to be made by The 

Bibliographical Planning Committee, of Philadelphia, a preprint of Phila- 


delphia libraries and their holdings has been issued as a separate publication by 
the University of Pennsylvania Press, in 1941, and is sold for 50¢ a copy. It 
has also a mimeographed quarto form of 46 pages and is arranged by subjects. 


A Historical Sketch of New York University College of Medicine 1841-1941. 
By Claude Edwin Heaton, M.D. Prepared for the Centennial of the 
College of Medicine. 8°, paper, 29 pp. New York: New York Uni- 
versity, 1941. 

The New York University College of Medicine has issued a historical 
sketch covering the period from 1841 to 1941, in commemoration of its cen- 
tennial. Dr. Claude E. Heaton is the author of this interesting pamphlet of 
29 pages. It was designed primarily for the alumni of the college and therefore 
it is quite brief and in concentrated form. 


History of Nebraska Orthopedic Hospital. Written and compiled by Workers 
of the Writers’ Program, Work Projects Administration, in the 
State of Nebraska. Sponsored by the Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 4°, paper, 62 pp. Lincoln, Nebraska: Issued 
by Nebraska Writers’ Project, 1941. 
The Nebraska Writers’ Project of the Federal Works Agency, of Ne- 
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braska, has compiled a history of the Nebraska Orthopedic Hospital, which 
was issued recently. This mimeographed publication of 62 quarto pages 
may be obtained from the State Supervisor at Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Who Walk Alone. By Perry Burgess. 8°, cloth, 308 pp. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1940. $2.75. 

This is the story of a young American boy, who joined the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War in 1898, when in his third year in college. He went through the 
fighting in the Philippines, and finally returned to his home community where 
he took over his father’s business. Years later, just as he was about to be 
married, it was discovered that he had leprosy, apparently acquired during 
the Philippine Service. He left home at once, fell in with a kindly New York 
doctor, who kept him in seclusion while under treatment for nearly a year 
before it was decided that his disease was not responding. The young man 
then arranged through the Army to go to Culion, the army leprosy colony in 
the Philippines. He travelled across the continent in freight cars and was 
taken to the Philippines in an army transport. There, he settled down to a 
life of great confinement, where he lived for many years, Subsequently, he 
was transferred to the leper colony in Louisiana, but he died, apparently of 
heart disease, just before he reached there. 

The story is told by a third person. The writer is Mr. Perry Burgess, who 
formerly was the National Director of the Leonard Wood Memorial (The 
American Leprosy Foundation) for fifteen years. Only he was in a position 
to write such a story, and, fortunately, he had both the desire and the knowl- 
edge to do so. The book is superbly written and is a thrilling although tragic 
story, based on actual facts, such as seldom has come to the reviewer's atten- 
tion. The narrative, moreover, is an authentic account of Culion, and the 
care given to the patients under the auspices of the Army. There are many 
illustrations and an excellent map of Culion. The book should be widely 
read and apparently it is being appreciated by the public as a third printing 
has been called for two months after publication. Every doctor will find this 
story an intensely interesting one and no one can turn away from a book of 
this type without being a better physician. The medical profession, as well 
as the reading public, are greatly indebted to Mr. Burgess for his finely con- 
ceived and finely written book. 
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In a recent catalog of Pickering & Chatto is listed a special section of books, 
slightly damaged in the air raids on London. This is prefaced by the follow- 
ing note, which seems worth reproduction at the present time: 


DAMAGED THROUGH ENEMY ACTION 


The books in the following Section have suffered damage in two of the many 
air raids on London. An incendiary bomb on the roof of our premises caused a 
fire, resulting in damage by water to a number of our books. More recently, the 
blast from a near-by bomb demolished our windows, and flying glass caused damage 
to the bindings of some books. 

All the books in the following Section of this Catalogue (with the exception 
of a few cut by glass) are water-stained. This fact is not mentioned in the description 
of each book, but the prices of all are marked down accordingly. We do feel that 
these books bear the honourable scars of war, and that the message the authors 
give through the printed word and through the years they have already endured, is 
more than a match for the barbaric treatment that a nation of savages can inflict upon 
them. 

For nearly four hundred years these books have withstood aggression in varying 
forms. (Even before that, John Heywood’s epigrams were amusing Mary Tudor.) 
Works by Sir Walter Raleigh, Roger Bacon and John Donne are here; these men, 
each in his respective way, give an answer to the ideologies we war against. Milton 
would surely be as fearless now as he always was, and Dryden also; while one can 
well imagine the relish with which Defoe would have recorded the events of the 
day. A century later, Jane Austen’s masterpieces were appearing in spite of the Na- 
poleonic Wars. The humour of Dickens, aflame at times with white-hot scorn, would 
have assailed the barbarians. These are some of the things the bombs failed to 
destroy. It would have been easy enough to burn the books, as easy as it has been 
to scar and stain them, but the message they give cannot be destroyed. 

Argosy Book Stores, 114 East 59th St., New York City. 

Rare and important medical books. No. 183. 152 items. High priced. 
Cambridge Book House, 354 Fifteenth Ave., Paterson, N.J. 

Medical books. 175 items, priced reasonably. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Ltd., Cannon House, Pilgrim St., London, E.C.4. 
Scientific and medical. Catalog 38. 362 items, many important. Periodica. 
No. 40. 1,159 items. 

Dawson's Book Shop, 627 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles. 

New York medical ephemera. 28 items, mostly relating to Dr. John W. 

Francis. 

Henry George Fiedler, 31 East 10 St., New York, N.Y. 

Books and periodicals on the exact and applied sciences. No. 82. 754 

titles. 

Periodical sets on Medicine, 143 titles. 
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*John F. Fulton, M.D., 333 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn. 
Duplicates from the historical collections of the Yale Medical Library. 
380 items. Princes in general are 25% lower than the current market value. 
E. P. Goldschmidt & Co., Ltd., 45 Old Bond St., London, W.1. 
Old science and medicine. No. 62. 290 items. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Inc., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 
Medical books and pamphlets. 200 items. 
*Paul Gottschalk, 21 Pearl St., New York. 
Periodicals. Supplement List 1. 62 items. A complete set of Isis is offered 
at a reasonable price. 
*Hoosier Bookshop, 2135 North Alabama, Indianapolis, Ind. Surgery. 
List 83, 284 items. 
International Antiquariat, 610 Keizergracht, Amsterdam, Holland. 
History of Medicine. No. 104, 758 items. 
Walter D. Lantz, 502 Hatherleigh Road, Baltimore. 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly library. Catalog 4. 1,335 items. 
George S. MacManus Co., 2022 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Medicine and science. List 28. 106 items. Priced inconsistently. 
Old Hickory Bookshop, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Old medicine and science. List 60. 170 items. Histories of medicine and 
biographies of medicine men. 
Medicine and Science, List 63. 157 items. 
Medicine and Science, List 64. 281 items. 
Pickering & Chatto, Ltd., 266 King St., London. 
Old and rare books. No. 325 Contains a number of medical items and a 
section of books ‘damaged through enemy action,” quoted elsewhere in 
this Bulletin. 
William Salloch, 334 East 17th St., New York. 
Books on medicine. 100 items, largely foreign. 
*Schuman’s, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Medical miscellany. List ‘“B.’”’ 199 items. 
Eugene L. Schwaab, 3124 Avenue J, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Early American medicine. Periodicals, 63 items. Books and pamphlets, 
13 items. 
Richard S. Wormser, 22 West 48th St., New York, N.Y. 
Cookery. List 171. 350 items. 


* Member, subscriber or advertiser. 
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MADALENE HILLIS 
Miss Madalene Hillis, Librarian of the University of Nebraska School of 


Medicine in Omaha, died of pneumonia, complicated by heart disease, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1941. Born in St. Paul, Minnesota, Miss Hillis, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin Library School, moved to Omaha in 1898. For 15 
years before going to the University of Nebraska, she was connected with 
the Omaha Public Library. She was a past president of the Nebraska State 
Library Association. She will be greatly missed as an active member of the 
Medical Library Association. 


AVA T. WATSON 


Mrs. Ava T. Watson, Librarian of the Delaware Academy of Medicine in 
Wilmington, died suddenly, following a heart attack, February 14, 1941. A 
colleague writes: “It is with deepest sorrow and regret that we record the 
death of Mrs. Watson, but we are glad to pay tribute to her whose death has 
caused such a deep sense of loss among colleagues, friends and members 
of the medical and dental professions of the State. Much could be said about 
the splendid contribution which she made to the Academy as a skillful li- 
brarian and student of medical history; but I wish to mention especially her 
congenial spirit, sincere friendliness, deep reverence for this building as well 
as the organization itself. This devotion was continually shown in her constant 
unselfish efforts to serve the interests of all the members and in the creation 
of one of the most attractive and useful medical and dental libraries in ex- 
istence. Her inspiration in the creation of this library will continue to live in 
the service which she has made available through her research, study and work. 
Yes, work, and hard work at times.” 
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